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1.1 Background to the Study 


The history of local government system in Nigeria dates back to the colonial 
days. Although contact with Europeans dates back to the fifteenth century, it was 
not until 1861 before the first steps were taken to establish an administration by 
Britain. The colonial administration that was established was based on indirect 
rule. This requires that the administration should be carried out through traditional 
rulers and institutions. This led to the establishment of native authorities in their 
most rudimentary forms from the 1890s to the 1930s. The main function of the 
native authorities was to maintain law and order (Aghayere, 1997). In early 1950s, 
the system was modernized and constituted on a representative basis. Colonial 
local administration revolved around traditional rulers, with the unit of local 
administration referred to as the “native authority”. However, some successes of 
this type of administration were noticeable in the centralized emirates of the former 
Northern Nigeria. The evolution of local government administration in the country 
must be seen in the context of regionalism. The old regions of the East, West and 
North, as a result of different levels of development traversed different 
administration prior to the major 1976 local government reforms (Gboyega, 1983). 

The 1976 reform represented change in the development of local 
government in Nigeria. For the first time, the country was given a common, single- 
tier structure of local government in place of the different structures of various 
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States. During this period, the framework for local government autonomy was put 
in place at least in the formal sense, but the local government was not given the 
necessary administrative and financial autonomy that would enable them to operate 
as a distinct level of government. Subsequently, the Political Bureau set up by the 
Babangida Administration endorsed the Dasuki Commission’s recommendations 
(Report of the Political Bureau, 1987). Following this endorsement, more 
responsibilities were devolved to the local governments with some measures of 
autonomy to function as the third tier of government (Anyebe, 2002). 

Whatever gains were made in the issue of encouraging local government to 
leave up to the responsibilities of acting as agent of growth and development were 
frittered away with the dismantling of all democratic structures by the Abacha 
regime in 1993. By 1994, when local government was reconstituted, it was a return 
to the status quo ante, which placed local government care taker committees at the 
mercy of state military administrators. Also, the 1999 Constitution simultaneously 
but contradictorily recognizes local government as the third tier of government and 
making them drive their powers from the state government. By implications, the 
capacity of local government to effectively implement its policies and programmes 
appears to be completely whittled down. 

Mongolia as a nation on the other hand operates a three-tier system of local 
government consisting of aimag (the provinces), sums or khoroos (the local 
government councils), and bags or hulen (the districts) since the 19th century. Now 
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Mongolia has 22 provinces (aimags) including the capital city Ulaanbaatar. Within 
a province are counties, and within a county are townships. Similarly, the country 
has 311 counties (sums) and 1517 townships (bags). Ulaanbaatar is divided into 9 
districts (also known as khoroos), and the 9 districts are further subdivided into 
114 neighborhoods (also known as hulens). Bags and hulens constitute the most 
basic level of Mongolia’s local government. Members of the assembly at bags and 
hulen levels are elected by the local people. Members of the assembly at province 
(city) and county (region) levels are elected from the pool of lower-level assembly 
members. For example, members of a provincial assembly are elected from 
members of county assemblies within the province. 

Mongolian government has recently renewed its focus on decentralization, 
including enacting laws that would increase the degree of fiscal devolution and 
local autonomy, strengthening urban and local governance, and fostering citizen 
participation. Given these initiatives and the interest in addressing issues related to 
local governance, the Mongolian government has partnered with Civic Society 
Organizations (CSOs) and with the International Development Agencies (IDAs), to 
support more effective service delivery, citizen engagement and local government 
orientation on the skills and knowledge needed. Mongolian government now 
supports building local government capacity and appreciation for citizen 
engagement, generating much needed educational resources such as books and 
manuals for local government employees, and developing internet capabilities for 
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all the local government areas in Mongolia. It is in the light of above that this study 
seeks to carry out a comparative analysis of local government administration in 
Mongolia and Nigeria. 

1.2 Statement of the Problem 

Ordinarily, it is expected that local government in a federal system of 
government stands the chance of facilitating development at the grassroots level 
that than in a unitary state but this is not always the case since a lot of factors 
require critical examination. Despite the fact that Nigeria is operating a federal 
system of government, local government exists as local administration. Although, 
the 1999 Constitution recognized local government as a third tier of government 
but it is still an appendage to the Federal and State government. By implication, 
the system, composition, functions, finance, structure and establishment of local 
government in Nigeria is within the exclusive preserve of the State government. 
Successive governments since independence to date have carried out series of 
reforms in attempts to reposition the Nigerian local government towards effective 
service delivery in the rural areas, but the result obtained appears to be far a cry 
from public expectation. This is so because; the level of development at the 
grassroots level is quite worrisome. Instead of development to take place at the 
grassroots level, the people in the rural communities are moving to the urban 
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centre in search of greener pastures such as better employment, higher education, 
access to basic amenities and improvement in quality of living. 

It can be observed that in Nigeria, poverty is particularly severe in the rural 
areas, where up to 80 per cent of the inhabitants live below the poverty line, and 
social services and infrastructure are inadequate. In spite of Nigeria’s abundant 
agricultural wherewithal and oil riches, poverty is prevalent in the country and has 
increased since the late 1990s. Some 70 per cent of Nigerians as ascertained by 
Roberts (2014) live on less than N160 ($1) a day. She alleged further that majority 
of the rural poor are located in areas that are resourcefully poor, ecologically 
vulnerable and with very limited or poor infrastructure. They have no land asset, 
little or no capital and very limited employment opportunities besides farming and 
fishing. 

In the contrary, my personal observation as an aide to the Military Attache at 
the Nigerian mission to Mongolia showed that the level of development in their 
rural areas was relatively higher compared with that of Nigeria. Importantly, the 
level of development of rural areas of this part of the world is not unconnected 
with the efforts of their local governments. The curiosity for the research stemmed 
from the fact that, Nigeria, with comparatively, better natural and human resources 
endowment, lags behind in rural development compared with a country like 
Mongolia. In view of the scenario given above, it becomes necessary to investigate 
factors or issues that put local governments in Mongolia at edge over Nigeria local 
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governments towards the development of their rural areas. One may, at this 
juncture, hasten to ask a pertinent question: in comparative term, is rural 
development in Nigeria better off than that of Mongolia, or is Mongolia’s rural 
development better off than that of Nigeria? 

In an attempt to address the research problem of this study, the following questions 
are pertinent: 

i. To what extent does accessibility to funds affect the development of rural 
areas by local government in Nigeria and Mongolia? 

ii. How does the availability of human and material resources of local 
government in Nigeria and Mongolia affect rural development? 

iii. To what extent does the prevailing level of local autonomy affect rural 
development in Nigeria and Mongolia? 

1.3 Objectives of the Study 

The general objective of this study is to carry out a comparative analysis of 
local government systems in Nigerian and Mongolia in a bid to determining the 
implications on rural development. The specific objectives are to: 

i. Investigate extent to which accessibility to funds affects the development 
of rural areas by local governments in Nigeria and Mongolia. 



ii. Examine the extent to which the availability of human and material 
resources in local governments affects rural development in Nigeria and 
Mongolia. 

iii. Determine the extent to which the prevailing level of local autonomy 
affects rural development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 


1.4 Statement of Hypotheses 

To achieve the objectives of this study, the following research hypotheses 
are raised: 

i. There is no significant relationship between local governments’ 
accessibility to fund and rural development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 

ii. There is no significant relationship between the availability of human 
and material resources by local governments in rural development in 
Nigeria and Mongolia. 

iii. There is no significant relationship between local autonomy and rural 
development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 
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1.5 Significance of the Study 


The systems of local government administration in any given country play a 
central role towards the enhancement of rural development. However, it is 
difficult, if not impossible to adopt the most suitable system of local government 
administration by the policy makers politically and constitutionally. To this end, 
policy makers are in dilemma on the most appropriate policy frameworks towards 
the enhancement of grassroots development. In the light of the above, the findings 
of this study would be of immense benefits to the following stakeholders in Nigeria 
and Mongolia: 

Foremost, the lawmakers in Nigeria and Mongolia would be in the best 
position to appropriately amend in the constitution in such a way that local 
government could be used as a veritable tool towards the enhancement of rural 
development. They would equally gain access to all relevance information about 
the implications of local government system on rural development. 

Secondly, all stakeholders at the Local Government levels in Nigeria and 
Mongolia would be properly informed on the challenges confronting rural 
development. This would go a long way in taking proper steps towards 
ameliorating such circumstances. 

Thirdly, other levels of government would recognise local government as a 
coordinate instead of considering it as an extension of Central authorities. Also, 
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local governments would not only implement the policies formulated by the higher 


levels of government but equally be offered the opportunities to participate in 
policy formulation at the grassroots level. 

Lastly, the study is theoretically significant and imperative to scholars, law 
makers, bureaucrats, administrators, researchers and students who intend to carry 
out further research on issue regarding the implications of local government 
systems on rural development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 


1.6 Scope and Limitation of the Study 

It is a common knowledge that various Countries of the World operate 
different patterns of local government depending on the nature of governmental set 
up. However, the scope of this study is restricted to the practice of local 
government systems and the attendant effect on rural development in Nigeria and 
Mongolia from 2004-2014. 

The major limitations to this study include; the myriad of problems to be 
encountered in the process of sourcing information from field survey. Foremost, it 
will be quite daunting to secure visa to Mongolia due to the current security 
challenges facing virtually, all countries of the World. Also, the high level of 
insecurity in Nigeria would serve as great obstacle in sourcing for relevant data 
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from the Six Geo-political zones of the country. I shall equally encounter the 
challenges of obtaining permission from my place of work to execute the field 
work. Lastly, the conduct of a research of this magnitude requires huge financial 
commitments. However, the challenges above would be surmounted through the 
use of appropriate mode of interaction with respondents in Nigeria and Mongolia. 

1.7 Operational Definition of Terms 

The following terms refer to the meanings which are attributed to them in 
this study as provided below: 

1. Local Government: This is the government at the grass-root level charged 
with the responsible for mobilising the human and material resources 
towards the enhancement of rural development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 

2. Systems of Local Government Administration: This refers to the nature, 
type and pattern of local government administration in a given country. 
Such system of administration would go a long way in determining whether 
decentralisation would be in form of devolution or de-concentration. 

3. Local Government Autonomy: This refers to ability of local council to 
formulate and implement its policies and programmes independent of the 
other levels of government. Although, there is no local government that have 
enjoyed full autonomy in the World but they can be made to enjoy some 
measures of autonomy. 
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4. 


Rural Development: This refers to the ability of rural dwellers to have 


access to basic necessities of life such as food, shelter, clothing, education 
and social amenities at the grassroots level. 

5. Constitution: This is the organic law of the land that determines the 

system, type and pattern of government in a given country. 

6. Policy Formulation: This is the first stage in the policy making process 
which involves the gathering all relevant information and other preparatory 
logistics required for addressing identified problems at the local movement 
level 

7. Policy Implementation: This involves putting in motion, all the necessary 
modalities for the actualization of policy intentions through the movement of 
human and material resource to the site for the execution of projects. 

1.8 Literature Review 
1.8.1 Introduction 

This aspect of the study reviews the opinions and contributions of various 
scholars, authors and researchers who have made meaningful contribution on 
issues regarding the implications of local government system on rural 
development. Therefore, attempt shall be made to bridge the gaps discovered in the 
work of other scholars who have conducted similar studies. In the course of the 
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research, some theoretical and empirical literatures will be reviewed with a view to 
complimenting the efforts of other scholars. 

Government exists primarily to provide services that will make life worth 
living. Governance at the local level plays a crucial role in ensuring the 
effectiveness and provision of public goods to the vast rural population. The 
creation of local government anywhere in the world stems from the need to 
facilitate developments at the grassroots. All political systems seek the attainment 
of effective and efficient service delivery at the grassroots. This is because local 
government service delivery system anywhere in the world affects day-to-day 
activities of citizens at the grassroots. Thus whatever is the mode of government; 
local government has been essentially regarded as path to, and generator of 
national integration, administration and development. On the whole, issues such as 
the conceptual clarifications, systems of local government administration in 
Nigeria and Mongolia shall be given due considerations before adopting the 
structural functionalism approach as a theoretical framework. 

1.8.2 Conceptual Clarification 
a) Local government 

The conceptualization of the term “local government” has been problematic; 
this is because there is no unanimous acceptable definition of local government 
among the scholars of local government and public administration. However, 
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Kyenge (2013) posits that the concept of local government has been given various 
definitions by various scholars but no matter how differently the concept is 
defined, it focuses on the transfer of political powers to local areas by involving the 
inhabitants in the provision of basic needs in their respective communities. At this 
juncture, it is imperative to note the definitions of some of these scholars in the 
subject matter. 

Specifically, local government is a unit of government below the central, 
regional or state levels established by law to exercise political authority through a 
representative council within a defined geographical area (Olisa, et al 1990), 
quoted in (Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). Appadorai (1975) defines local 
government as government by popularly elected bodies, charged with 
administration and executive duties in matters concerning the inhabitants of a 
particular district or place. The International Encyclopaedia of social sciences 
(1976), defines Local Government as “A political sub-division of national or 
regional government which performs functions which nearly in all cases receive its 
legal power from the national or regional government but possess some degree of 
discretion on the making of decisions and which normally has some taxing powers. 

As noted in the works of Adeyemi (2012), Achimugu, Stephen & Agboni 
(2013), Chukwuemeka et al., (2014), the Nigeria 1976 Guideline for Local 
Government Reform defines local government as: Government at the local level — 
established by law to exercise specific powers within defined area (and) to initiate 
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and direct the provision of services and to determine and implement projects so as 
to complement the activities of the state and federal government in their areas, and 
to ensure that local initiative and response to local needs and conditions are 
maximized. 

The United Nations Office for Public Administration quoted in Ola and 
Tonwe (2009), Ubani (2010), Achimugu, Stephen & Agboni (2013) defines local 
government as : a political subdivision of a nation or (in a federal system) state, 
which is constituted by law and has substantial control of local affairs, including 
the powers to impose taxes or to exact labour for prescribed purposes. The 
governing body of such an entity is elected or otherwise locally selected. 

In addition, local government is seen as a system of government whereby the state 
allows the establishment of local units of government with powers and authority to 
make local decisions on matters that affect the local communities and to mobilize 
local resources for implementation or execution of the decisions made (Eboh & 
Diejomaoh, 2010). 

The aforementioned definitions by various scholars above clearly show that 
local government is a multi-dimensional concept. However, The main features of 
these definitions of local government are noted in the works of Maddick (1963), 
Mawhood (1983), Tumini (2011), Ezeani (2012), Chukwuemeka et al.(2014), and 
Otinche (2014). These features include the facts that a local government: 

1 . Operates within a defined geographical area 
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2. Has certain population living within the confines of a defined territory 

3. Operates at the local or grassroots level. 

4. Has a range of constitutionally delineated functions to perform 

5. Has a relative autonomy or independence. 

6. It is a legal entity of its own and can sue and be sued. 

7. Has its council composed of elected representatives. 

8. It is the lower level government in a unitary political system and lowest level 
government in a federal three-level government. 

Thus, local government in Nigeria context is established as the third tier of 
governance, protected by the constitution, which comprise of democratically 
elected representative whose purpose is to provide basic services to the people at 
the grassroots (Adeyemi, 2013). In a federal system of government like Nigeria, 
local government is usually the third tier of government. In a unitary system, like 
Mongolia, Britain etc, it usually exists as the second order government to the 
national level. However, what the local governments have in common, either in 
federal or unitary systems of government, is responsibility for the most immediate 
needs of their citizens without any other body between them and the individual. In 
other words, it is the order of government closest to the people (Chukwuemeka et 
al., 2014). 
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(a) Rural Area 


A review of available literature on rural development reveals that population is the 
main characteristic that differentiates rural from the urban areas, especially in the 
developed countries (Olisa and Obiukwu, 2015). A rural area as agreed by 
Olatunbosun (1975:6,7), in Omale (2005:148) is an area with a population lower 
than 20,000, occupationally specific, locationally removed from an urban area in 
terms of services e.g. water, health, electricity, etc (and as far as Nigeria is 
concerned poorly provided for). Measured by the index of demography, Nigeria is 
80% rural. Therefore, Anele (2012) hypothetically said; that life in the rural areas 
is hard, rustic and sometimes inhuman cannot be overemphasized. Many rural 
dwellers are traumatized by poverty, starvation and diseases. It has been succinctly 
observed that: 

There is a realization that a dangerous gap exists in the 
development levels of both urban and rural areas. This seems to 
be threatening the political and social stability (of the nation). 

Despite the fact that an overwhelming proportion of our national 
population reside in the rural areas, the rural areas are 
characterized by depressingly meagre annual per capita income, 
pervasive and endemic poverty, manifested by widespread hunger, 
malnutrition, poor health, general lack of access to formal 
education, liveable housing and various forms of social and 
political isolation compared with their urban counterparts 
(Muoghalu, 1992:77). 

In an explicit description, DPR (2001:19) in Roberts (2014) explained that 
the term rural is highly cryptic as some urban cities in Nigeria have very poor areas 
and what is described as rural in general terms are clearly noticeable. She 
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understood rural areas to make up of space where homes and infrastructure occupy 
very small space and most of the landmark is dominated with fields, pastures, 
forest, water, mountain and desert. 

(b) Rural Development 

According to the Decree No.4 of 1986 establishing the Directorate of Food, 
Road and Rural Infrastructure (DIFRRI), rural development can be defined as a 
process through which rural needs are identified, human and material resources are 
mobilized and exploited to meet the needs of the people such as food, road, 
electricity, water and basic amenities and also to improve political participation 
and social and economic self reliance in the society or community. By implication, 
rural development is usually an initiative of government aimed at improving the 
standard of living of average citizens through the mobilization of human and 
material resources. In the same vein, the United Nation conceived rural 
development as a strategy designed to transform rural life by extending the masses 
of the rural population the benefits of economic and social progress. It stresses a 
fundamental principle that the rural poor must share fully through equitable access 
to the resources, inputs and services and participation in the design and 
implementation of development programmes (Ukwu, 1986). Meaningful 
development of rural people must be on a self-sustaining basis, through 
transformation, the socio-spatial structures of their productive activities and it 
implies a broad-based re-organization and mobilization of the rural masses so as to 
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enhance their capacity to cope effectively with the daily tasks of their lives and 
with the changes consequent upon this (Mabogunje; 1972). 

According to Olisa and Obiukwu (2015), rural development is a strategy designed 
to improve the economic and social life of the people in the rural areas. From 
similar perspective, Lele (1975) posits that rural development is seen as improving 
living standards of the mass of the low-income population residing in rural areas 
and making the process of their development sustaining. Buttressing the above, 
Aguda (1986) stressed that, rural development can be seen as the improvement of 
living conditions in rural areas, through increased productivity of agricultural and 
related enterprises which constitute the main economic activities of the 
population. And if the increased productivity so achieved is to benefit the average 
rural man then, there has to be fair and equitable distribution which gives due 
consideration to per capita income, investment and communal social services. 

Rural development is also seen as the development that is concerned with 
the improvement as well as the transformation of the social, mental, economic and 
environmental conditions of rural areas thereby leading to an enhanced standard of 
living of the rural inhabitants. It therefore, requires a multi-faceted attack on all 
areas such as the provision of portable water supply, good roads, health centres, 
decent housing, etc (Claude; 1982). Rural development is a strategy put in place to 
improve the economic and social life of a specific group of people-the rural poor. 
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It involves extending the benefits of development to the poorest among those who 
seek livelihood in the rural areas and who have not been able to contribute 
significantly to national economic growth nor the share equitably in economic 
progress. The groups include small-scale farmers, tenants and the landless. 

Idike (1992:66) in Otigba (2013:16) defined rural development as a strategy 
designed to improve the socio-economic and social life of the people in the rural 
areas. He added that rural development constitutes a process of planned change for 
which one approach or the other is adopted for the improvement and or 
transformation of the lot of the rural populace. Adelakun (2013:3) believed rural 
development generally to be the process of improving the quality of life and 
economic well-being of people living in relatively isolated and sparsely populated 
areas. He stated further that rural development has traditionally centred on the 
exploitation of land-intensive natural resources such as agriculture and forestry. 
However, changes in global production networks and increased urbanization have 
changed the character of rural areas. Increasingly tourism, niche manufacturers, 
and recreation have replaced resource extraction and agriculture as dominant 
economic drivers. 

Local Government perspective of rural development connotes; “local 
knowledge for local affairs, ready contacts between representatives, administrators 
and people, and a training ground for representatives and electors alike in the 
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realities of democratic government. These are still true and appropriate for 
developing countries. There is no doubt that citizen-participation in the business of 
local government is the “grass-root” of democracy and is one of the ways in which 
the adjustment in society demanded by the rapid changes for economic growth 
(Modick; 1957). 

Another definition of rural development was the one provided by 
Mabogunje. According to him: 

Rural development is concerned with the improvement of the living rural 
standards of the low-income people living in the rural area on a self- 
sustaining basis through transforming the socio-spatial structures of their 
productive activities. It implies a broad based reorganization and 
mobilization of the rural masses and resources, so as to enhance the 
capacity of the rural populace to cope effectively with the daily tasks of 
their lives and with the changes consequent upon this (Maboguje:1980). 

The above definition considered rural development from the angle of 
improving the living standards of the people through the mobilization and 
allocation of resources to achieve desirable balance between the welfare and 
productive services available to the rural subsistence populations. This requires 
mass participation towards achieving both allocative rationality plus equity with 
distributive efficiency. It equally involves making the process self-sustaining 
through skills acquisition and development; capacity building; and 
availability/presence of functional institutions at local, state and federal levels to 
facilitate optimal use of available resources and the development of the rural areas. 
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Self-sustenance implies grassroots participation in development programmes 
geared at transforming their lives. 

1.8.3 Theoretical Perspectives: Local Government Creation and Service 

Delivery 

According to Nchuchuwe and Oviasuyi (2003) many authors as well as 
schools have posited that there is no one theory of local government but rather the 
formulation of any theory on local government will be based on the functions of 
the aspect being studied. However, different theories or models of local 
government that underpins the existence of local government or that serve as 
explanatory frameworks for the establishment, purpose, function and philosophy of 
local government have been developed by scholars in the field of public 
administration and local government studies. Such models include: the democratic 
participatory model, the efficiency-services model and the developmental model. 
The three models or schools of thought are relevant to performance, function and 
existence of local government. Theoretically speaking therefore, Local 
Government is expected to enhance achievement of democratic ideals, political 
participation, protective services and infrastructural services like provision and 
maintenance of health facilities and institutions (Achimugu, Stephen & Agboni, 
2013). However, in this research attempt is made to examine efficiency- service 
delivery model which states that the principal focus of local government should be 
the provision of services. This model is important in this study because it captures 
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the aim and imperative of this research. The efficiency service theory posits that 
local government exists to provide services, and it must be judged by its success in 
providing services up to a standard measured by national inspectorate (Mackenzie, 
1954 cited in Ola and Tonwe, 2009). 

The central point of the efficiency-service model is that the primary purpose 
of the local government systems is to provide social services such as law and order, 
local roads, primary education, sanitation and others efficiently (Chukwuemeka et 
al., 2014). According to Kafle and Karkee (2003) the core argument of the 
efficient-service delivery school is that local government exists to help to ensure 
efficient-service delivery. The leading advocate of the efficiency service school 
William Machenzie (1954), quoted in Adeyemo (2010) and Chukwuemeka et al., 
(2014) notes that service delivery to the local people is expected to pre-occupy the 
resources, power and time of the local government. 

The proponents of the efficient service school argue that all is well even if 
there is less democratic participation in the governance process as long as the local 
or grassroots people get efficient services from the local government. This implies 
that local government, because of its closeness to an area, can provide certain 
service far more efficiently than the state or central government (Chukwuemeka et 
al., 2014). Generally, according to Eboh & Diejomaoh (2010) local governments 
worldwide are considered as strategic institutions for the provision of basic socio- 
economic, environment and other services. Their strategic vantage proximity to the 
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grassroots makes them valuable and viable for providing effective and efficient 
services required by the community. The proximity of the Local government to the 
grassroots makes it especially suited to provide certain functions far more 
efficiently and in a more cost effective manner than the much more remote 
government at the higher level. Such functions should be allocated to the local 
governments with powers, resources and the necessary autonomy to handle them 
(Abutudu, 2011). 

Indeed, national or regional government will not be able to provide all the essential 
social services needed at the grassroots, thus it is the function of local government 
to effectively and efficiently provide social services at the local level. In the 
Nigerian context, such functions of local government include: collection of rates, 
radio and television license; establishment and maintenance of cemeteries, burial 
grounds and homes for the destitute or infirm; licensing of bicycles, trucks (other 
than mechanically propelled trucks), canoes, wheel barrows and carts; 
establishment, maintenance of and regulation of slaughter houses, slaughter slabs, 
markets, motor parks and public conveniences; construction and maintenance of 
roads, streets, street lightings, drains and other public highways, parks, gardens, 
open spaces etc., (Bolatito and Ibrahim, 2014; Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). In 
sequel to the above, Chukwuemeka et al., (2014) posits that: It is, to a large extent, 
the zeal and need to reposition the local government for greater and more effective 
service delivery that perhaps provides the impetus and imperative for the various 
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local government reforms in most political systems. In Nigeria, for instance, there 
have been various local government reforms to strengthen the capacity of the local 
governments to deliver services effectively and efficiently to the local and 
grassroots people. This is why the local governments usually takes the blame 
where local roads are bad, where there are no market stalls, no functional motor 
park, no health centres, no portable water, no drugs in local dispensaries and where 
refuse is littered around the places. 

The import of the foregoing is that local governments are established to 
provide appropriate and efficient services to the local community. In other words, 
local governments were created in Nigeria as a third tier of government to ensure 
responsive, efficient and effective social service delivery to the local communities. 
1.8.4 The System of Local Government in Nigeria and Mongolia 

Local government system has undergone three phases in Nigeria. These are: 
pre-colonial, colonial and postcolonial phases. In the pre-colonial phase, different 
traditional systems of government existed which were adequate to satisfy the 
political needs of the different ethnic groups at that time (Okoli, 2000). These 
traditional political systems were considered as a form of local government created 
by ethnic groups - Hausa/Fulani, Ibo, Yoruba, etc for the provision of social 
services to meet the needs of the people within their domains ((Agba, Akwara, & 
Idu, 2013). The second phase was the establishment of Native Authority by the 
colonial government. It was meant to adapt to purposes of local government 
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structures already present in the institutions of the various ethnic groups. The 
Native Authority was charged with the collection of taxes, maintenance of law and 
order, road construction and maintenance, and sanitary inspection, especially in 
township areas (Ukiwo, 2006; Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 2013; Eboh & Diejomaoh, 
2010 ). 

The third phase took effect from the Nigeria’s independence of 1960. This 
phase was characterized by a multi-tiered local government structure in the Eastern 
and Western regions where both elected and traditional elements were 
accommodated (Agagu, 2004; Ukiwo, 2006; Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 2013). At this 
period different states operated different systems of local government. However, 
local government administration took a new dimension in 1976 local government 
reforms initiated by the Obasanjo led military government. The 1976 local 
government reforms introduced a uniform system of local government 
administration throughout the country, recognized local government as third tier of 
government and granted financial and functional autonomy to local government 
administration in Nigeria. 

The reforms also introduced population criterion under which a local 
government could be created. Consequently, a population of within 150,000 to 
800,000 was considered feasible for a local government. This was done to avoid 
the creation of non-viable local council and for easy accessibility. There was 
provision for elective positions having the chairmen as executive head of local 
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government with supervisory councilors constituting the cabinet (Eboh & 
Diejomaoh, 2010). The reform was a major departure from the previous practice of 
local government administration in Nigeria (Oviasuyi, Idada & Isiraojie, 2010). It 
formed the foundation of the present-day local government system in Nigeria in 
terms of structure, composition, functions, finance and democratic existence. Thus 
the reform equipped local governments with political, administrative and fiscal 
capabilities for service delivery to mral communities (Imuetinyan, 2002; Ukiwo, 
2006; Oviasuyi, Idada & Isiraojie, 2010). Subsequently, the main tenets of the 
1976 reform were incorporated in the 1979 Constitution and 301 local government 
areas were listed in the Constitution ( Eboh & Diejomaoh, 2010; Agba, Akwara, & 
Idu, 2013). The Babangida military government increased the number of local 
governments from 301 in 1976 to 453 in 1989, and 589 in 1991. The Abacha 
regime also increased the number to 774 local government areas in 1996 (Ajayi, 
2000) quoted in (Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 2013). 

The 1976 local government reform was also modified and enshrined in the 
1999 constitution of Nigeria. The 1999 constitution ensures that the local 
government consolidates the tripartite system of government (made up of 
executive, legislature and judiciary) at grassroots level (Eboh and Diejomaoh, 
2010). Executive powers are vested in the chairman, vice chairman, supervisor or 
supervisory councilors, as well as the structure of local government bureaucracy. 

The legislative functions are meant to be performed by the councilors, who 
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represent the wards which make up the Local Government Area. The judiciary on 
the other hand, is streamlined with the federal and state and the local government 
can avail itself of the judicial process available to it (Eboh and Diejomaoh, 2010). 

At present Nigeria is a federation comprising three tiers of government -the 
federal government, 36 state governments, federal capital territory (FCT) and 774 
local governments (Eboh and Diejomaoh, 2010). As such, the local government 
system in Nigeria operates within the “presidential model”. The Chairman of the 
local government area is directly elected by electorates in the local government 
area, and governs in collaboration with the legislative arm of the local government. 
Local council members are also elected from single member wards (i.e. districts). 
The term of both the chairman and council of the local government areas is 
currently three years, but varies from state to state, depending on what has been 
legislated by the State Elouse of Assembly (Eboh and Diejomaoh, 2010). 

Mongolia’s local government system traces its roots to as early as the days 
of Genghis Khan. In 1206, Genghis Khan united the Mongolian clans and tribes 
and started a brand-new dynasty. He expanded his territory from several major 
military bases to China and even to as far as central Europe today. For the purpose 
of managing such a vast territory, he invented the aimag4 and sum system, which 
are equivalent to today’s province and county respectively. This is the beginning of 
Mongolia’s local government system. 
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In early 13th century, Temujin became the sole leader of Mongolia and was 
given the title Genghis Khan. For the purpose of military arrangements, he divided 
his people into 95 mingghans (each mingghan meaning one thousand households). 
Each mingghan has a mingghan-u noyan (leader of one thousand households), 
which is a hereditary position. Within each mingghan are ten leaders of a hundred 
households, and within a hundred households are ten leaders of ten households. 
These leaders were responsible for conveying the orders of Genghis Khan to their 
people. Genghis Khan also arranged for officials to manage common affairs across 
the state. Every ten thousand households in Mongolia also have a leader of their 
own. This military style management made it easier for Mongolia to make military 
preparations as well as conduct population accounting and taxation management. 
Under this system, well-decorated generals were given land and slaves. In this 
way, Genghis Khan turned the loosely-organized system of clans and tribes into a 
tightly-organized, military-style feudal administrative system, thus laying a solid 
foundation for Mongolia’s local government system. 

In the early days of Qing Dynasty, the Qing court transformed the feudal 
administrative units of Mongolia into the banner system practiced by the Manchu 
people. Each unit was divided into several banners, and the original two-level 
system was changed to a three-level system consisting of aimag, and sum. The 
aimags were merely responsible for passing official correspondence, and did not 
actively supervise the hoshuus. Each hoshuu had a Jasagh,a hereditary position 
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equivalent in status to ministers of the Qing court and therefore had a close 
relationship with the emperor. In other words, the Qing court separated the 
hoshuus from one another. The hoshuus lacked a horizontal relationship between 
them but had a strong vertical relationship with the court. The Soviet Union had 
complete control over Mongolia’s politics and economy. In those days, the 
government of Mongolia was mostly dominated by the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party. Prime Minister Choybanlsan and his Cabinet were going all 
out in building planned economy and trying to diminish the political influence of 
lamas. In the period from 1952 to August 1984, the entire state apparatus was 
completely under the control of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party. 
Under the reign of Tsedenbal, Mongolia strengthened its relationship with the 
Soviet Union and implemented centralized planned economy. All private 
enterprises became state-owned, and traditional rural villages were going through 
reform. 

Efforts to modernize local governments in Mongolia began in 1924, and a 
modernized mechanism of local governance was created in mid 1930s and has 
been practiced since then. In 1931, in order to facilitate regional economic 
development, Mongolia adjusted its system of administrative divisions and divided 
the country into 18 provinces and 320 counties and cooperative associations 
(known as sum-negdels). County executives were concurrently the head of sum- 
negdels. The idea of sum-negdels originated from the Soviet in the areas of local 
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politics, economy, and social development were held in the hands of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party’s Politburo. In other words, the ruling 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party had branch offices at local governments 
at all levels to dictate the terms of major social and economic decisions, leaving the 
local governments with no say in major decisions. Governance is essentially the 
belief that decision-making and execution of national policies and local affairs 
involve not just the simple interactions between the central government and local 
government but also a complex network of interactions between government 
agencies, private organizations, and voluntary organizations. 

In a nutshell, organization of Mongolia’s local governments has followed a 
three-tier system consisting of aimag (or the provinces, including Ulaanbataar - the 
capital), sums (or khoroos), and bags (or hulen) since the 19th century. The names 
had gone through slight changes, but the three-tier system has been followed to this 
day. Now Mongolia has 22 provinces (aimags), including the capital city of 
Ulaanbaatar. Within a province are counties, and within a county are townships. 
Likewise, the country has 311 counties (sums) and 1517 townships (bags). 
Ulaanbaatar is divided into 9 districts (also known as khoroos), and the 9 districts 
are further divided into 1 14 neighborhoods (also known as hulens). Bags and 
hulens constitute the most basic level of Mongolia’s local government. It should be 
noted that Mongolia’s Cabinet once initiated small-scale mergers between local 
administrative districts. 
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1.8.5 Service Delivery at the grassroots level in Nigeria and Mongolia 

Service delivery refers to the provision of social or public goods that will 
promote socio-economic wellbeing of the citizens. Public services offered by 
government are numerous and may include the provision of public utilities, 
security, economic development projects, and the enforcement of the law and so 
on. The delivery of public goods and services at the local government level or the 
grass root is aimed at moving the standard of living of the populace to the next 
level (Angahar, 2013). 

Consequently, the efficient and effective provisions of basic amenities and 
social infrastructures for the people at the grass root are key factors to the existence 
of any government (Bolatito & Ibrahim, 2014). In sequel to the above, the Nigerian 
constitution assigns service delivery responsibilities to the three tiers of 
government with states and local government playing the most significant role in 
the delivery of basic services. Some of the services expected from local 
government authority include education, health, housing, water, rural electricity, 
waste disposal services, roads, transport, and so on (Adeyemi, 2013; Agba, 
Akwara, & Idu, 2013). Thus local government councils are required to serve the 
public interest in areas of constructing roads, public markets, healthcare centres, 
drainages, transportation, motor parks, building primary schools, among others 
(Bolatito & Ibrahim, 2014). 
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In support of this position, Agba, Akwara, & Idu (2013) contends that as 
agents of rural development, local governments are to use funds made available to 
them by both federal and state governments and their internally generated revenue 
to improve on the lives of the people within their areas of operations through 
initiating and attracting developmental projects to the local government such as 
provision of access roads, water and rural electricity. Apart from being a viable 
political and administrative organ for the transformation of rural communities, 
local governments also act as the training ground for the breeding of the grassroots 
democracy fundamental in national development (Adeyemo, 1995; Lawal and 
Oladunjoye, 2010). 

Sadly, Nigerian local governments have not been up and doing in terms of 
efficient and effective social service delivery to the grassroots. This is evident in 
the poor environmental state, deteriorating public school building, poor market 
facilities and lack of health centers (Olusola, 2011). The provision of basic social 
services such as education and health, as well as maintenance of roads and public 
utilities within the jurisdictions of local government is now both a myth and mirage 
(Agba, 2006). The failure of local governments in service delivery was expressed 
by ex-president Obasanjo in 2003. He lamented that: What we have witnessed is 
the abysmal failure of the local government system. It is on record that at no time 
in the history of the country has there been the current level of funding accruing to 
the local governments from the federation account, yet the hope for rapid and 
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sustained development has been a mirage as successive councils have grossly 
under-performed in (their assigned responsibilities). Almost all the areas of their 
mandate..., yet the clamour for the creation of more local government areas have 
not abated” (Obasanjo, 2003). 

The above observations apparently show that local government has not 
really facilitated rapid development at the grassroots, which is the essence of their 
creation (Amaechi, 2012). As a result of abysmal failure of local governments in 
service delivery, the citizens at the local level are beginning to lose trust in the 
existence or otherwise of local government councils in Nigeria. At this juncture, it 
is pertinent to ask questions; what could be the factor or factors responsible for the 
failure of local governments in efficient and effective social service delivery at the 
grassroots? The answers to this question will be explored in the next section. 

The central government of Mongolia gave local governments generous 
financial resources to deal with a wide scope of administrative affairs. It was 
within the power of local governments to take care of local affairs in the areas of 
privatization, land use, local infrastructure, health insurance, education, urban 
development, taxation. However, since there were cases where influential 
politicians fight each other for some share of financial resources owned by local 
governments, plus the fact that the people were often at a loss as to what to do in 
the event of central government policies contradicting with those of local 
governments, decentralization turned out not as effective as expected. The majority 
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of local governments in Mongolia, because of financial difficulties and a lack of 
governance ability, could only provide the most basic form of public service, ft 
was beyond their power to provide public infrastructure to enhance local 
development (Ole and Odgaard, 1996). 

Over the years, with the exception of a few special regions and major cities 
nearly the border, the majority of local governments in Mongolia were apparently 
too short of governance ability to execute the affairs trusted to them by the central 
government. In the past few years, Mongolia received financial backing from 
international organizations such as Asian Development Bank and the Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance. Local governments which successfully laid their 
hands on the funds were able to launch public infrastructure projects to provide 
better public services and attract investment. Four cities including Ulaanbaatar, 
Darkhan, Erdenet, and Gobisumber (formerly known as Choir), 15 each with a 
population of more than 50,000, have used the funds to turn themselves into 
Mongolia’s industrial and commercial center (Qing-jiu,1999) 

In the past four decades, local governments in Mongolia were busy coping 
with the impact of urbanization on the people’s traditional nomadic lifestyle and 
tackling many problems associated with big cities. Now more than half of 
Mongolia population has given up nomadic lifestyle to live in the city, 1 6 while the 
rest stick to their nomadic lifestyle. 
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Factors Affecting Service Delivery at the Local Government in Nigeria and 

Mongolia 

An in-depth examination of local government performance in Nigeria reveals that 
local governments have failed in effective service delivery due to a number of 
factors. Some of these factors underlying the inefficiency and ineffectiveness of 
local government in their service delivery responsibilities were identified in a study 
conducted by Bello-Imam and Roberts (Bello-Imam and Roberts, 2001). These 
factors include: (a) revenue inadequacy (b) the erosion of local functions 
particularly in the revenue yielding areas by state governments and their agencies 
(c) politico-administrative problems such as inadequacy of skilled and technical 
manpower, lackadaisical attitude of existing local government staff, official 
corruption, variable structures/sizes of local government among others, and (d) 
lack of integration of the relevant communities in the execution of local services. 
Also some scholars in the field of public administration and local government 
studies identified the following factors affecting service delivery at local 
government administration in Nigeria as; lack of funds financial constraints, 
corruption, undue political interference/ lack of autonomy, lack of qualified 
professional staff/ unskilled workers, leadership problem, poor work attitude, 
among others (Eboh & Diejomaoh, 2010; Adeyemi, 2013; Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 
2013; Ibok, 2014; Bolatito & Ibrahim, 2014; Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). Some of 
these factors will be discussed below. 
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i. Lack of funds - financial constraints: For local government to effectively 
provide essential services at the grassroots, enabling environment most especially 
funds must be available to carry out its assigned responsibilities. In Nigeria, aside 
from other common problems, non provision of enough funds to local government 
has hindered effective performance by the local council (Ibok, 2014). Ibok (2014) 
pointed out that: Aside from the fact that statutory allocations and grants from the 
federal and state governments to councils are inadequate, the problem is 
exacerbated by the low revenue generation capacity of the council. Associated with 
this problem is also exacerbated by frequent sundry deductions by the federal and 
state governments from their monthly allocations. Worst still is failure of most 
state governments to fulfil their monthly statutory obligations to local government 
by outright refusal to remit 10% internally generated revenue accrued to the state 
monthly. In some situations, it has become so bad that many local councils cannot 
pay staff salaries not to talk about basic need provisions”. 

These financial constraints account for the inadequacy of fund in the local 
government administration in Nigeria and they inhibit the efforts of local council 
to provide better, efficient and effective social services to the grassroots, 
ii. Corruption: Corruption has been identified as one of the problems confronting 
effective local government administration in Nigeria (Bolatito & Ibrahim, 2014). 
Corruption has eaten deep into the fabric of Nigeria local councils and it is the 
greatest bane of local government administration in Nigeria. Bolatito & Ibrahim 
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(2014) pointed out that: At the grassroots level, corruption has been canonically 
accommodated, entertained, and celebrated within the system. In the local 
government setting corruption is Misnomer labeled and euphemistically referred to 
as “Egunje” (a slogan which means “illegal offer” in Nigeria) and a major 
hindrance to good government. 

The inability of local governments to provide services to the people at the 
grassroots has been linked to high levels of corruption among local governments’ 
officials (Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 2013). There have been glaring cases of 
embezzlement and misappropriation of the councils’ funds by the official of the 
council (Ibok, 2014). For instance, in February 2010, the chairman of Ijebu East 
Focal Government Council in Ogun State was suspended from office on account of 
various financial misdeeds. Similarly, in April 2010, the House of Assembly in 
Benue State suspended 12 council chairmen in the state and directed that the 
chairmen should refund a total of 150 million naira being financial misdeeds 
associated with the excess crude funds received by local governments in the state 
( National Mail cited in Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 2013). 

Generally, wide-scale embezzlement by officials of the grassroots has made 
the needed development of the grassroots a tall dream and has rendered them 
financially incapable to discharge their constitutionally assigned responsibilities. 
These unethical conduct has rendered local council financially impotence, hence 
incapable of providing basic needs to it citizens (Eboh & Diejomaoh, 2010; Ibok, 
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2014). Unarguably, Chukwuemeka et al., (2014) stressed that the high level of 
corruption in the local government makes it difficult for them to channel even the 
available scarce resources towards development projects and programs. 
Specifically, corruption in the local government system in Nigeria, manifests, for 
instance, in the award of inflated and fictitious contracts, award of contracts and 
subsequent abandonment, over estimation of cost of projects, inflation of staff 
salary, Inflation of prices of bought items, fraudulent sale of government property, 
outright embezzlement of local government fund, payment of huge sums of money 
to political godfathers and lack of accountability (Bolatito & Ibrahim, 2014; 
Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). 

The import of the foregoing is that apart from financial constraints, 
corruption constitutes a major obstacle on the effectiveness of local government 
service delivery. 

iii. Undue political interference - lack of autonomy: Another reason for the 
failure of local government in area of services delivery is the role of the state 
governors in the affairs of local government (Adeyemi, 2013). According to Eboh 
& Diejomaoh (2010) there is high degree of external influence and interference 
in local government affairs by the higher levels of government, particularly the 
state governments. The governors are found of taking over their financial 
allocation, taxes, counterpart funding and refuse to conduct Local Government 
elections, but instead ruling local governments with appointed administrators, most 
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of whom are party loyalist and their friends and relations turning the entire process 
of local governments into irrelevance schemes of things (Ukonga 2012). There 
have been instances where state governors unconstitutionally dissolve the entire 
elected council’s officers without proper recourse and due process ( Eboh & 
Diejomaoh, 2010). As soon as a new governor comes into office, one of the first 
actions is to dissolve the existing local councils, whether elected or care taker 
(Abutudu, 2011). 

This, as the recent case of Imo State demonstrates, can degenerate into 
anarchy, with claims of legitimacy between rival appointees or elected officials. 
The staff of the councils invariably finds themselves caught in the middle 
(Anyanwu and Okara, 2011). In many cases, care takership is perpetuated through 
promises of elections which are invariably postponed. This has been the case in 
Edo, Delta and others (Abutudu, 2011). The outright denial of democratically 
elected local councils through caretaker committees demonstrates the increasing 
authoritarian holds of the councils by state governors. As such most state 
governors never bothered of conducting local government elections. For instance, 
as at 2009, Anambra state had not held any local council elections since the return 
to civil rule in 1999 (Nkwocha, 2009). 

The high level of interference by state governors on local government affairs 
was also expressed by Khaleel quoted in John (2012); Adeyemi (2013) when he 
observed thus: There is no state of the federation of Nigeria where one form of 
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illegality or the other is not committed with funds of local government, through 
over deduction of primary school teacher’s salary, spurious state/local government 
joint account project, sponsoring of elections, taking over the statutory functions of 
local government and handling them over to cronies and consultants, non- 
payments of pensioners and non-utilization of training fund despite the mandatory 
deduction of stipulated percentages for these purposes... nine states out of the 36 
states of the federation have elected representatives running the affairs of their 
local governments. This is central to the whole problem because it is by planting 
stooges called caretaker committee, who neither have the mandate of the people 
nor the moral strength to resist the excruciating control of the state government that 
perpetuates the rot. 

This undue interference has incapacitated local government from effective 
functioning on one hand, and alienated grassroots people from enjoying social 
service delivery expected of local governments in Nigeria (Agba, Akwara, & Idu, 
2013). Consequently, local governments now functions mostly as extension or 
appendages of state governments (Eboh & Diejomaoh, 2010; Ajibulu, 2012). The 
inherent nature of this problem, according to Adeyemi (2013) has caused 
subservience, a situation where local government waits for the next directives from 
states government before embarking on any developmental projects. This has made 
local government an object of control and directives. 
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The import of the above is that there are different dimensions of interference 
by state governors on local government administration in Nigeria. The first is the 
fiscal interference by the state governors? This problem stems from the fact that 
the Nigerian constitution did not totally grant financial autonomy to the local 
governments. For instance, the 1999 constitution of Nigeria did not adequately 
provide for the financial autonomy of the local governments as it subordinates 
them to the states through the provision, in section 162, paragraph 6, for the 
establishment and operation of State Local Government Joint Account 
(Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). This provision does not allow for the direct funding 
of the local government from the federation account and various research findings 
have shown that state governments manipulate this constitutional provision to keep 
the local governments as their appendages and, in large measures, siphon the funds 
meant for them (Azelama, 2008; Ezeani, 2012; Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). 

The second dimension is the political interference. The constitution did not 
provide adequately for the political autonomy of the local governments in Nigeria. 
For instance, it did not provide specifically for the constitution of the local 
government council to be solely through democratic elections, for the specific 
tenure of the local government political office holders, for the local governments to 
derive their full existence directly from the constitution of the federal constitution 
and for the specific powers and functions of the local government (Chukwuemeka 
et al., 2014). The resultant effects of these lapses or inadequacies are that the state 
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governments have the discretion to determine the nature, content and direction of 
local government elections and political activities. In the exercise of this discretion, 
the state government decide when elections would be held, who wins in elections, 
when to dissolve elected council, and the alternative framework to administer the 
affairs of the local governments (Chukwuemeka et al., 2014). 

On the other side of the spectrum, Mongolia Constitution stipulates the need for 
Mongolia to combine central governance and local governance into a kind of social 
governance. Despite the fact that the country is gradually moving toward 
democracy, the country’s central government is still practicing the traditional 
centralized leadership. The problem is further compounded by the fact that local 
governments in Mongolia have limited financial means and have yet to develop a 
mature democratic system and civil society (Chih-hsiung et al, 1 999). 

Mongolia’s local government system is too old-fashioned to meet the 
demands of local governance, and large-scale reform is necessary. Therefore, the 
development of Mongolian’s local governance system has been disappointing so 
far, largely due to the fact that leaders of the country are still taking firm control 
over local government affairs. Local governments in Mongolia are, at best, branch 
offices of the central government. Major obstacles for the development of local 
governance in Mongolia include lack of financial resources, lack of means for the 
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people to take part in local public affairs, and the fact that democracy is still a 
relatively new concept for local governments (Enkhbat and Odgaard,1996). 

1.9 Theoretical framework 

This study adopted the structural functionalism approach as a theoretical 
framework since local government as a structure in the society was created to 
perform certain functions within its own area of jurisdictions through effective 
implementation of its policies and programmes. The origin of modem 
functionalism can be traced to Comte. The prominent theorists of structural- 
functionalism are Herbert Spencer (1874-96); Parsons (1937, 1961); Merton 
(1957) etc. Almond (1966), one of the principal proponents of stmctural 
functionalism, argues that every political system performs certain functions. He 
adopted Easton’s systems analysis and stressed the functions which could be 
included among the input and output functions of all political systems. The inputs 
are the functions of interest articulation, and interest aggregation; while the outputs 
are the functions of mle making, mle application and mle adjudication. According 
to Almond, the functioning of any political system may also be viewed in term s of 
its capabilities, which is the way it performs as a unit in its environment. The 
concepts of regulative, extractive, distributive and responsive capability are 
employed as criteria to assess how a system is performing within its environment, 
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how it is shaping its environment, and how it is being shaped by the environment 
as well. 

The structural functional analysis was first experimented in the biological 
and mechanical sciences as part of systems analysis. It was adopted as a mode of 
analysis in Sociology and Anthropology. It was developed for political analysis by 
Gabriel Almond. According to Varma (cited in Okolie, 2003), structural 
functionalism revolves around two main concepts, namely, functions and 
structures, on the basis of which Varma raised three basic questions - (1) what 
basic functions are fulfilled in any given political system? (2) by what structures? 
and (3) under what conditions? He stresses that while functions deal with the 
consequence (i.e. involving objectives as well as processes) of patterns of actions, 
structure refers to the arrangements within the system, which performs the 
functions. Although Comte may be defined as a structural-functionalist, the 
perspective was developed primarily through the work of Emile Durkheim, who 
emphasized the central role that moral consensus plays in maintaining social order 
and creating an equilibrium or a normal state of society. The basic assumption of 
the structural functional framework is that all systems have structures which can be 
identified; and those structures perform specific set of tasks if they are to remain in 
existence and maintain their relevance to the system. Political systems are 
compared in terms of the manner in which structures perform the expected 
functions in society. All political systems are therefore perceived to perform two 
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basic functions - input and output functions. Input functions are political 
socialization and recruitment; interest articulation; interest aggregation; and 
political communication; while output functions are rule making; rule application; 
and rule adjudication. 

Structural functional analysis enabled the researcher to establish the 
relevance of the structures created by government to eradicate corruption in the 
whole system. The structural functionalism as a broad perspective in the social 
sciences which addresses social structure in terms of the function of its constituent 
elements (i.e. norms, customs, traditions and institutions), when applied, assisted 
the researcher to analyze and establish effectiveness and/or ineffectiveness in 
service delivery. 

A system operates by performing two basic types of functions. The first four 
functions are called "input" functions (recruitment and socialization, 
communication, interest articulation, and interest aggregation), of these, interest 
articulation is probably the most important, involving what Easton (1953) called 
"demands" which consist of such things as calls for more wages, fixed working 
hours, open educational institutions, provision of recreational facilities, well- 
maintained roads, and law and order. The last three are called "output" functions 
(rule-making, rule application, and rule adjudication), and it is readily apparent 
they are other words for the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
government. Almond and Powell (1966) have also classified functions into three 
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types: capability functions; conversion functions; and communication functions. 
The capability functions include those with extractive capability (to extract taxes 
and obedience from people), regulative capability (how far the system is allowed to 
go to enforce law and order), distributive capability (how goods and services are 
distributed), symbolic capability (whether the political system is in a position to get 
love for its symbols such as the national flag, or the national anthem, etc.), and 
responsive capability (how responsive the system is as perceived by citizens). The 
capability functions play a role in how a political system conducts transactions 
between its domestic and foreign environments. The conversion functions are the 
same as interest articulation and interest aggregation, and are simply called 
conversion functions because they convert inputs from the environments to outputs 
in the environments. The communication functions are also the same as 
socialization and recruitment and communication, but they are also sometimes 
referred to as "developmental" processes. Admittedly, all this is an elaborate 
taxonomy (classification scheme), but here's how it works: 

According to Cammack (1998), in order for a political system to run 
smoothly and enjoy a healthy autonomy or boundary maintenance between polity 
and society, there must be a way to avoid any rush of unprocessed claims or 
demands without direction or control by the political system. Citizen demands 
must be selected, channelled, and controlled. Any "rush" or "eruption" of diverse 
claims by the citizenry is to be avoided; otherwise the political system will become 
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overwhelmed by direct societal pressures. This kind of predicament can be 
avoided not simply by the presence of interest group, political parties, and mass 
media of some kind, but by having specific types of these institutions: 
associational interest groups, secular, pragmatic, and bargaining parties, and free 
and neutral mass media . An ideal political system utilizes such unfragmented and 
differentiated structures for interest articulation, and the political parties, for 
example, are not overly politicized nor tied to particular ideologies or interests. 

The application of structural functionalism approach for this study was 
premises on the belief that every local government the world over is under 
obligation to perform certain functions at the grassroots level. Therefore, this study 
seeks to critically examine the implications of local government system on rural 
development in Nigeria and Mongolia. 

1.10 Research Methodology 

This aspect of the study shall focus on methods to be adopted for data 
collections, analysis and interpretation. Issues such as the research design, 
population of the study, sample size, sampling technique and methods of data 
analysis shall be given due consideration in attempt to carry out a comparative 
analysis of local government systems in Nigeria and Mongolia. The full details of 
tools to be used for data collection and analysis are presented below. 

1.10.1 Research Design 
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A survey method shall be used for this study due to its utility in empirical 
enquiry. This is necessary in order to assess the opinion of respondents on the 
subject matter of this study. In the light of this, the researcher seeks to critically 
examine the relationships existing between dependent and independent variables. 
In the process, data shall be collected from the targeted population through the 
administration of questionnaires, face-to-face interview and focused group 
discussion. 

1.10.2 Methods of Data Collection 

This study shall adopt both the primary and secondary sources of data 
collection simultaneously in order to come up with a result oriented findings. The 
primary method became imperative in a bid to obtain first hand information from 
the respondents through the administration of structured questionnaires. Some of 
the respondents who may not be reached through the above channel shall be slated 
for face-to-face interview at their convenient times. 

The secondary method on the other hand shall make use of library and 
internet facilities in sourcing for both published and unpublished materials such as: 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, bulletins, local and foreign Journals. It 
shall be based on content analysis of records and documents with a view to 
learning new facts or drawing conclusion which either established facts hitherto 
unknown or sound generalization to be obtained. 
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1.10.3 


Population/Sample Size 


There are 11 A local governments in Nigeria and 311 Local governments in 
Mongolia. Six local governments shall be selected to represent each geo-political 
zone in Nigeria while 3 local governments shall be selected to represent each geo- 
political zone in Mongolia. The target population in the randomly selected local 
government include; farmers (including herders), merchants, students, civil 
servants, unemployed persons, retirees, artisans and technicians. The above 
population groups constitute the larger chunk of the people residing in rural areas 
in Nigeria and Mongolia. Also, a total of nine principal officers of local 
government councils shall be selected from both Nigeria and Mongolia for 
personal interview. The choice of 9 principal officers for interview shall reflect a 
minimum of one principal officer interview from each of the six geo-political 
zones in Nigeria, as well as one each from the 3 geo-political zones in Mongolia. 
The tabular analysis of the sample size is provided below: 


Nigeria 

LG 

Sample Size 

Total 

North West (Kano State) 

Dala 

88 


North Central (Kwara State) 

Ondo East 

54 


North East (Bomo State) 

Askira-Uba 

32 


South East (Abia State) 

Umuahia South 

67 


South South (Edo State) 

Etsako West 

43 
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South West (Ondo State) 

Ondo East 

29 


Total 


313 

313 

Mongolia 

LG 

Sample Size 


North 

Hutuul 

33 


West 

Uuvs 

42 


South 

Omnogobi 

35 


Total 


110 

110 

Ground Total 



423 


Source: Field survey, 2016 


1.10.4 Sampling Techniques 

The simple random sampling techniques shall be used with a view to give 
equal chance to all the respondents from been selected. By implication, all the 
residents from the Nigeria and Mongolia Local government stand the chance of 
been selected at random. This type of sampling technique was considered 
appropriate for this study since it does not give room for discrimination, prejudice 
and any form of bias or value judgment. For this purpose, sampling with 
replacement is considered most appropriate to guide against unnecessary 
repetitions. 

1.10.6 Methods of Data Analysis 
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The raw data collected shall be presented, analysed, and interpreted through 
the use of frequency tables and simple percentage. This became necessary in order 
to give vivid description of all relevant variables in the survey conducted. The 
preference for this method was due to the pattern in which the questionnaires were 
framed such that nominal data can be easily converted into percentages. It would 
equally make it possible for the researcher to compare views, perceptions, and 
opinions of the different categories involved in the research. Also, the T-test shall 
be used as the statistical tools for testing more than two population using data base 
on two independent random samples. 


1.11 Organization of the study 

This research work consists of five chapters, chapter one which forms the 
introductory aspect of the study shall focus on issues such as the background to the 
study, statement of the problem, objectives of the study, research hypotheses, 
significance of the study, and so on. 

Chapter two intends to review all related literatures on issues regarding the 
implication of local movement system on rural development in Nigeria and 
Mongolia with a view to complimenting the works of other scholars who have 
made meaningful contributions to the field of study. 
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Chapter three shall focus on the research methodology. Issues such as the 
method of data collection, population, and the study, sampling techniques/sample 
size and methods of data analysis shall be thoroughly discussed 

Chapter four shall discuss issues regarding data presentation analysis and 
interpretations. The proposed hypotheses shall be equally tested before arriving at 
the research findings. 

Chapter five which forms the concluding part of the project shall consider 
the summary, conclusion and recommendations. 
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APPENDIX I 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Postgraduate School 
Department of Public Administration 
University of Abuja, 

P.M.B117 
Abuja - Nigeria. 

17 th June, 2016 

Dear Sir/Madam, 

As part of the requirements for the award of Master of Science (M.Sc) 
Degree in Public Administration, University of Abuja, I am carrying out a study on 
the “Local Government Administration and Rural Development: A Comparative 
Study of Nigeria and Mongolia”. 

Attached herewith is a copy of questionnaire prepared to elicit information 

on the above subject matter. Meticulously complete the questionnaire to the best of 

your understanding. Information provided shall be treated with utmost sense of 

confidentiality and it will be used for academic purpose only. 

Yours Faithfully, 

Mohammed Rabin Suleiman 
Reg. No: 14497037 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please Tick (V) where Appropriate 

i. Age: (a) 25-35yrs [ ] (b) 36-45yrs [ ] (c) 46-55yrs [ ] (d) 56yrs and 

above [ ] 

ii. Sex : (a) Male [ ] (b) Female [ ] 

iii. Marital Status: (a) Single [ ] (b) Married [ ] (c) Divorced [ ] (d) 

Separated [ ] 

iv. Educational Background: (a) First School living certificates [ ] (b) 

O/Level [ ] (c) NCE/OND [ ] (d) HND/Degree [ ] (e) M.Sc/Ph.D [ ] 

v. Occupation: (a) Farmer/Pastoralist [ ] (b) Merchant [ ] (c) Politician 

[ ] (e) Civil Servant [ ] (f) Student [ ] (g) Pastoralist [ ] 

Rate yourself on the scale below: 

SA = Strongly Agreed =5 

A = Agreed =4 

UD = Undecided =3 

D = Disagreed =2 

SD = Strongly Disagreed = 1 
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SECTION B: System of Local Government Administral 

tion in Mongolia 

S/No 

Views 

SA 

5 

A 

4 

UD 

3 

D 

2 

SD 

1 

1 

The system of Local Government Administration 
in Mongolia is highly democratic in nature 






2 

Local Government in Mongolia enjoys a 
measure of autonomy from the higher level of 
government 






3 

Local Government in Mongolia is constitutionally 
recognized as a tier of government 






4 

The system of local government in Mongolia is 
unitary in nature 






5 

There are checks and balances between local 
government and other tiers of government in 
Mongolia 






6 

The tax raising powers of local government in 
Mongolia is high 






7 

Local government in Mongolia has the capacity 
to generate revenue internally 







SECTION C: System of Local Government Administration in Mongolia and 

Rural Development 


S/No 

Views 

SA 

5 

A 

4 

UD 

3 

D 

2 

SD 

1 

1 

Local government in Mongolia has contributed 
immensely to the development of rural communities 






2 

Local government in Mongolia has access to adequate 
financial resource internally 






3 

Local government in Mongolia receives revenue 
externally from the central government on monthly 
bases 






4 

Local government in Mongolia is responsible for 
policy formulation and implementation at the 
grassroots level 






5 

Citizens at the grassroots level in Mongolia have 
access to basic amenities such as electricity, water, 
education, health care and road network 






6 

The level of rural-urban migration in Mongolia is 
high 






7 

The rural dwellers in Mongolia have access basic 
necessities of life such as food, shelter, clothes and 
shoes 
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SECTION D: Types of Rural Development Programmes Introduced 

at the grassroots level in Mongolia 

1 . What are the types of rural development initiatives introduced in your 
community? 

a. 

b 

e. 

d. 

e. 

2. To what extent have your community benefited from such rural development 
initiatives? 

a. Highly Benefited [ ] 

b. Fairly Benefited [ ] 

c. Did not benefit [ ] 

3. What is the strategy of rural development in Mongolia? 


4 . How effective is the implementation of rural development programmes in 
Mongolia? 

a. Highly effective [ ] 

b. Effective [ ] 

c. Ineffective [ ] 

5. What are the challenges confronting rural development in Mongolia? 
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6. What are the successes recorded by local government in the area of rural 
development? 


7. To what extent are the rural dwellers involved in the formulation and 
implementation of rural development programmes in Mongolia? 

a. Highly involved [ ] 

b. Averagely involved [ ] 

c. Not involved [ ] 

8. Comment freely on the system of local government administration in 
Mongolia. 
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APPENDIX II - NIGERIAN VERSION 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Postgraduate School 
Department of Public Administration 
University of Abuja, 

P.M.B117 
Abuja - Nigeria. 

17 th June, 2016 

Dear Sir/Madam, 

As part of the requirements for the award of Master of Science (M.Sc) 

Degree in Public Administration, University of Abuja, I am carrying out a study on 

the “Systems of Local Government Administration and Rural Development: A 

Comparative Study of Nigeria and Mongolia”. 

Attached herewith is a copy of questionnaire prepared to elicit information 

on the above subject matter. Meticulously complete the questionnaire to the best of 

your understanding. Information provided shall be treated with utmost sense of 

confidentiality and it will be used for academic purpose only. 

Yours Faithfully, 

Mohammed Rabin Suleiman 
Reg. No: 14497037 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please Tick (V) where Appropriate 

vi. Age: (a) 25-35yrs [ ] (b) 36-45yrs [ ] (c) 46-55yrs [ ] (d) 56yrs and 

above [ ] 

vii. Sex : (a) Male [ ] (b) Female [ ] 

viii. Marital Status: (a) Single [ ] (b) Married [ ] (c) Divorced [ ] (d) 

Separated [ ] 

ix. Educational Background: (a) First School living certificates [ ] (b) 

O/Level [ ] (c) NCE/OND [ ] (d) HND/Degree [ ] (e) M.Sc/Ph.D [ ] 

x. Occupation: (a) Farmer/Pastoralist [ ] (b) Merchant [ ] (c) Politician 

[ ] (e) Civil Servant [ ] (f) Student [ ] (g) Pastoralist [ ] 

Rate yourself on the scale below: 

SA = Strongly Agreed =5 

A = Agreed =4 

UD = Undecided =3 

D = Disagreed =2 

SD = Strongly Disagreed = 1 
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S/No 

Views 

SA 

5 

A 

4 

UD 

3 

D 

2 

SD 

1 

1 

The system of Local Government Administration 
in Nigeria is highly democratic in nature 






2 

Local Government in Nigeria enjoys a measure 
of autonomy from the higher level of 
government 






3 

Local Government in Nigeria is constitutionally 
recognized as a tier of government 






4 

The system of local government in Nigeria is 
unitary in nature 






5 

There are checks and balances between local 
government and other tiers of government in 
Nigeria 






6 

The tax raising powers of local government in 
Nigeria is high 






7 

Local government in Nigeria has the capacity to 
generate revenue internally 







SECTION C: System of Local Government Administration in Nigeria and 

Rural Development 


S/No 

Views 

SA 

5 

A 

4 

UD 

3 

D 

2 

SD 

1 

1 

Local government in Nigeria has contributed 
immensely to the development of rural communities 






2 

Local government in Nigeria has access to adequate 
financial resource internally 






3 

Local government in Nigeria receives revenue 
externally from the central government on monthly 
bases 






4 

Local government in Nigeria is responsible for policy 
formulation and implementation at the grassroots 

level 






5 

Citizens at the grassroots level in Nigeria have 
access to basic amenities such as electricity, water, 
education, health care and road network 






6 

The level of rural-urban migration in Nigeria is 
high 






7 

The rural dwellers in Nigeria have access basic 
necessities of life such as food, shelter, clothes and 
shoes 
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SECTION D: Types of Rural Development Programmes Introduced 

at the grassroots level in Nigeria 

9. What are the types of rural development initiatives introduced in your 
community? 

a 

b 

e. 

d 

e. 

10. To what extent have your community benefited from such rural development 
initiatives? 

d. Highly Benefited [ ] 

e. Fairly Benefited [ ] 

f. Did not benefit [ ] 

11. What is the strategy of rural development in Nigeria? 


12. How effective is the implementation of rural development programmes in 
Nigeria? 

d. Highly effective [ ] 

e. Effective [ ] 

f. Ineffective [ ] 

13. What are the challenges confronting rural development in Nigeria? 
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14. What are the successes recorded by local government in the area of rural 
development? 


15. To what extent are the rural dwellers involved in the formulation and 
implementation of rural development programmes in Nigeria? 

d. Highly involved [ ] 

e. Averagely involved [ ] 

f. Not involved [ ] 

16. Comment freely on the system of local government administration in 
Nigeria. 
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APPENDIX III 


FACE-TO-FACE RECORDED INTERVIEW ON THE TOPIC: “LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT: A 
COMPARA TLVE STUDY OF NLGERLA AND MONGOLIA ” 

1 . How can you rate the performance of local government in Nigeria? 
(you may wish to cite specific examples) 

2. What are the challenges confronting local government in Nigeria? 

3. How can you rate the level rural development in Nigeria? 

4. Do people in the rural areas in Nigeria have access to basic 
amenities? 

5. What are the factors hindering the development of rural areas in 
Nigeria? 

6. How can you rate the standard of living of people in rural areas in 
Nigeria? 

7. Suggest ways of improving the development of rural areas in Nigeria. 
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